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arp, editor Our Special and for more than 
thirty years social worker and superintendent 
employment for the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion the Blind, how she came her pro- 
nounced liking for people, she said: 

think inherited from father; 
mother used say that babies were named 
for him all the way from here the Pacific 
Coast. was wholesale grocer, and had 
many accounts the West. died when 
was six, but can remember how nice was, 
and how good was show things. His 
people came from Vermont; mother’s from 
Maine—they were seafaring.” 

“Your mother had New England con- 
science 

afraid so.” Miss Birchard has delight- 
ful frankness, but sometimes you wonder 
what she thinking. 

Then came the story the lovely childhood 


Stetson Ryan executive secretary the Board 
Education the Blind Connecticut. 


days the Framingham Center homestead 
with its pigs, hens, dogs and cats, and 
many little friends; the quite step school 
mile—the horrible music teacher, who 
announced each child was sing alone; the 
consternation involved for our hero- 
ine, who couldn’t sing note, knew it. 
Frightened death the thought, the only 
way avoid the ordeal was obvious—to tell 
the teacher mother had asked have her 
cused for the afternoon. Trudging home she 
felt worse when very New 
England mother had her about face and 
march back the teacher. Then the weeping, 
and the teacher’s arms, and understanding, 
but the tender admonition, never again tell 
lie. 

One reminded the copious richness 
life talking Miss Birchard. The little 
boy who wrote hope you live all your life” 
did not understand how arresting and chal- 
lenging that sentence could be. You are aware, 
somehow, that here person who has lived. 
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She admits she has had nice life; would not 
differently she were start again. She 
smiles, and explains with real enthusiasm, 
has known many nice people. 

“What your favorite Bible passage?” 

half moment hesitation, then “God 
love.” The words come nearly whisper, 
and you wonder that almost involuntary 
stirring the hands would not indicate there 
might little mist gathering the eyes. 

was after her mother’s death 
graduation from Boston University, 1899, 
that invitation came from uncle for 
stay New Jersey, which opened the way for 
visit home for crippled children 
Brooklyn; thereupon, the next 
unteer aid nurse that institution. loved 
it,” her cryptic explanation. 

there kindly Providence that “shapes 
our ends?” conclude there is, for later 
find Miss Birchard visiting the country, 
the home friend her mother, where 
blind boys were being boarded—with noth- 
ing do! She was horrified, and sought out 
Dr. Richard Cabot and suggested that co- 
operative farm project started, op- 
erated for the crippled and the blind. was 
impressed, and brought the suggestion the 
attention the public the columns the 
Boston Transcript. Yes, Providence must have 
hand, for there was Guiding Angel back 
the shadows the State House the 
person Miss Lucy Wright the Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind, who read the 
article, and sent for Miss Birchard, 
posed that she accept three months’ appoint- 
ment, $40 month, make survey the 
factories determine where there might 
operations which could performed par- 
tially blind persons. This was the death knell 
the cooperative farm project, but resulted 
permanent half-time employment the 
staff the Commission. 

One day Holland Dutchman—totally 
blind—was without funds and facing de- 
spondency. had been skilled gardener— 
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knew his bulbs with mother’s sensitive feel- 
ing for her baby, and was convinced that 
could care for and transplant them 
greenhouse. Here was challenge, but soon 
with the help members the Horticultural 
Society, her protege was established his 
own greenhouse with living accommodations 
one end. Next there was crop mush- 
rooms, and independence was just around the 
corner. 

Miss Grace Harper sent totally blind 
girl from the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary—and recollection that our 
Seventy Times Seven Miss Birchard told 
that she placed that girl twelve times. Now 
she married, and further need for In- 
finite Patience. 

But Miss Birchard makes very clear that 
patience must exercised, and that one must 
have enough imagination put herself the 
other person’s place—then hang long 
enough until the other person likes you. “Oh! 
goodness, never anything with that 
flinging down the gauntlet—an invitation 
more work, more understanding, more 
faith the inherent goodness people. And 
after the applicant has been placed, the end 
not yet. There must occasional letter, 
now and then invitation for lunch Sat- 
urday, persistent, friendly keeping touch 
with the individual. 

Many the persons Miss Birchard placed 
have held their jobs over long periods. One 
man has been with the Dennison 
turing Company for twenty-nine years; an- 
other died the service the company after 
twenty-seven years employment. Every 
dictaphone operator placed has remained 
the job for more than fifteen years; some 
long twenty years. 

There are many Perkins-trained pupils who 
look upon Miss Birchard the epitome all 
that wise and good. She has placed many, 
has encouraged and guided scores, and has 
been constant and untiring friend 
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spiration through the years others who are 
now leaders the work. Her Cape Cod cot- 
tage over the years was summer haven for 
some who were distraught; for others who 
were bubbling over with the zest living. 
For all was humanizing experience. One 
Perkins girl said, with show embarrass- 
ment, that her stay Sagamore Cottage was 
the first time she had ever talked boy. 
“Dr. Allen was just bit doubtful about the 
experiment,” commented Miss Birchard, and 
thought detected touch merriment 
her voice. 

the life full-fledged editor bed 
roses?” asked Miss Birchard. Her answer 
was finger her fan mail and read aloud, 
from John Jones London: “You Americans 
are very stylish. Will you please tell what 
type hat should buy for mother?” 
Then she culled from the stack one from 
“gentleman,” who solicited her assistance 
obtaining life partner. shall tell him that 
this ladies magazine, and that not 
specialize that type service,” she an- 
nounced. Our Special now has over 5000 read- 
ers—one the Argentine, but communists. 
course, the mail brings many suggestions 
for its improvement—eliminate the silly Birth- 
day Box, print more receipts and less talk, 


more poetry and less stories and, perhaps, 


the very next mail, more stories and less poet- 
ry. No, not exactly bed roses. 

Miss Birchard finding time now fur- 
ther the work the Protestant Guild for the 
Blind, which has eleven chapters the 
greater Boston area. chairman the Chap- 
ters Committee she helping foster the 
activities the several chapters and further 
the various projects which they are under- 
taking. One chapter assisting the work 
Mrs. Mary Knapp Burtt, graduate 
Perkins and Wellesley, who doing volunteer 
work mission Shanghai, China. 

Miss Birchard tells she has hobbies— 
only people; loves dogs and cats, especially 
kittens; pansy her favorite flower; likes the 
theater and movies (but time too very 
ordinary taste music (western songs ap- 
peal); enjoys the poetry Longfellow and 
Tennyson, but cannot understand Amy 
Lowell. 

slowly fold our pencilled notes, and 
gaze reflectively the little pixie figure 
perched jauntily her desk, conclude 
that here worker for the blind who 
living all her life—for others, and can 
see the joy reflected her face. 


TRAINING COURSE 


March five newly blinded young 
men came The Kentucky Workshop for 
the Adult Blind Louisville for six weeks’ 
orientation and training course. This course 
was proposed the School and the Work- 
shop offer facilities for adult training 
cooperation with the State Rehabilitation De- 
partment. Foot travel, braille, typewriting, 


piano tuning, factory operation and assembly 
work, concession stand operation and obser- 
vation and salesmanship were some the 
exploratory courses offered the trainees. This 
was very successful experimental course, 
and the second group trainees will prob- 
ably brought during the summer 
months. 
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REPORT INSTITUTE FOR MOTHERS BLIND 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN THE COMMISSION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN THE 
STATE ILLINOIS 


HOWARD MILLER 


Purpose and Need 


The Institute for Mothers Blind Pre- 
school Children which was held the Illinois 
State School for the Blind Jacksonville, 
August 25-30, 1946, was the culmination 
discussions and expressions need which had 
continued over long period time. 

The Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children and the Division Visitation 
Adult Blind the Department Public 
Welfare had been particularly concerned over 
the need for program counseling and 
guidance for the parents blind preschool 
children which would enable them utilize 
those techniques known helpful 
bringing about the social and emotional de- 
velopment such children. 

The Division Visitation Adult Blind 
was able, through the cooperation several 
community agencies, add its staff home 
counselor whose responsibility visit 
these children their homes and give their 
parents guidance and suggestions for their 
training. The home counseling operates 
continuous basis and the core this pro- 
gram parent education, but Institute 
was deemed desirable supplement since 
would make possible for the mothers 
have the benefit hearing talks 
number specialists different aspects 
child care and development; (2) certain 


Howard Miller Executive Director the 
nois Commission for Handicapped Children. 
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psychological advantage might gained 
from group participation some the 
mothers who had never seen any blind chil- 
dren other than their own and who had 
opportunity compare notes with other 
parents with similar problems; (3) the home 
counseling program served only the mothers 
the Chicago area and might not ex- 
pected extend downstate communities 
for some time the future. 

The Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, its quarterly meeting February 
12, 1946, therefore agreed that institute for 
the mothers blind preschool children was 
highly desirable further step and that the 
Department Public Welfare, the agency 
which might most appropriately initiate this 
project, should requested assume the 
leadership conducting such institute 
the summer 1946. 


Preliminary Planning and 


Following several preliminary conferences 
between staff members the Commission for 
Handicapped Children and the Superintend- 
ent the Division Visitation Adult 
Blind, was agreed that the Division 
Visitation Adult Blind the Department 
Public Welfare would assume the primary 
responsibility for conducting such Institute 
under the joint sponsorship the Depart- 
ment Public Welfare represented the 
Division and the State School for the Blind; 
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the Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children; and the State Superintendent 
Public Instruction; and with the assistance 
advisory committee made represen- 
tatives the sponsoring groups and other 
agencies concerned with blind children. 

tentative outline the program, daily 
schedule, and staff for the Institute, and the 
division responsibility among the sponsor- 
ing agencies was drawn and sent the 
members the advisory committee before 
their first meeting order that they might 
incorporate their suggestions that time. 

was agreed that would necessary 
have one specialist with considerable experi- 
ence this work present work with the 
mothers during the entire week. The com- 
mittee was fortunate being able obtain 
for this purpose the services Miss Harriet 
Totman, Visiting Teacher charge braille 
classes and preschool children with visual de- 
fects, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

was determined that would not 
feasible conduct the Institute for fewer than 
fifteen more than twenty-five mothers, 
since smaller number would not warrant the 
necessary expenditure public funds and 
would not possible offer individual at- 
tention larger number without sub- 
stantial increase staff. group twenty 
was the optimum desired, but was 
entirely fortunate coincidence that approxi- 
mately this number attended, since none 
those desiring attend was rejected order 
keep the number down. 

During subsequent committee conferences, 
the final program and daily schedule (Ap- 
pendix were developed and the necessary 
staff decided upon. 

The Division Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren the University Illinois agreed 
act co-sponsor the Institute and 
make available the services its public 
health nurses throughout the downstate areas 
assist case finding and interpretation. 


This Division also agreed assume the cost 
the psychological testing, after the commit- 
tee decided provide this service. Division 
responsibility among the other sponsoring 
agencies was agreed upon follows: 

State School for the Blind: provision 
maintenance personnel; board and room for 
mothers, children, and staff; recreational and 
educational facilities; equipment; and health 
services while mothers and children were 
attendance. 

Division Visitation Adult Blind: 
overall direction and coordination the In- 
stitute; interpretation and follow-up with fam- 
ilies the Chicago area. 

Illinois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren: reimbursement visiting home coun- 
selor and visiting speakers; case finding 
downstate areas; case recording; follow-up 
the downstate families; publicity and report- 
ing. 

State Superintendent Public Instruction: 
consultation regard educational planning 
for children when they reach school age. 

addition representatives the spon- 
soring agencies, personnel the advisory 
committee was made representatives 
the central office the Department Public 
Welfare, the University Chicago Clinics, 
and the Public Aid Commission. The 
participation the two latter agencies 
planning was requested because each carries 
active program with the blind. 


Eligibility 

discussion eligibility requirements for 
attendance, was agreed the committee 
that these should extremely flexible, both 
because this first institute was something 
experiment and because, since its purpose was 
service rather than research, would better 
err the direction admitting some par- 
ents who could not benefit greatly rather than 
rejecting some who could. 

The age limit for the children was set 
between and years, since these are the 
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years when nursery school techniques are 
most helpful. Parents children definitely 
known uneducable would not eligi- 
ble but was agreed that all possible latitude 
should allowed before refusing admission 
for this reason. was recognized that most 
these children would not have 
metric tests and that because their visual 
handicap many might appear severely men- 
tally retarded who were not reality. 

While was agreed that would desir- 
able that each child examined quali- 
fied ophthalmologist and diagnosed blind 
according standard definition, was 
recognized that this was not feasible because 
the pressure time and the fact that many 
these children lived rural areas which 
the services ophthalmologist were not 
available. The committee felt some appre- 
hension lest some the children might 
found partially sighted, but although 
not all were totally blind developed that all 
those attendance would have edu- 
cated blind children. 

was agreed that neither racial background 
nor financial status should play any part 
determining eligibility for admission the 
Institute. 


Case Finding and Interpretation 


Case finding and interpretation parents 
the Chicago area were the responsibility 
the home counselor the Division Visita- 
tion Adult Blind, whom most these 
families were already known. Responsibility 
these areas throughout the rest the State 
was assumed the Commission for 
Handicapped Children and was carried out 
through the cooperation the public health 
nurses the Division Services for Crippled 
Children and other health and welfare 
agencies the loc. communities. 

endeavor locate all eligible chil- 
dren the area outside Chicago, letter 
describing the proposed institute was sent to: 


Each registered ophthalmologist the 
State 
All Health Departments, state, county 
municipal 
All county superintendents schools 
The child welfare the re- 
gional offices the Department 
Public Welfare 
The Division Services for Crippled 
Children. 
Other state-wide agencies with administrative 
offices Chicago which were asked they 
knew children who might eligible were: 
The Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary 
The Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society 
The Catholic Home Bureau. 

Releases were sent out all newspapers 
the State, telling the plans for the Institute 
and asking that parents interested attend- 
ing communicate with the sponsoring 
agencies. 

Thirty-eight children who were presumably 
eligible were located. Some the children 
were reported more than one source; other 
children were reported who were ineligible 
because they did not fall within the age limit 
were not sufficiently visually handicapped 
considered “blind” children; other chil- 
dren reported could not located the 
agencies who were requested the follow- 
case finding. 

interesting note that the two mothers 
who inquired about the Institute after seeing 
the newspaper publicity attended the Institute. 
Four mothers outside the metropolitan area 
were referred private ophthalmologists. 
Two these were not eligible because their 
children’s age but the other two attended the 
Institute. 

The responsibility for actually seeing the 
mothers the downstate children, interpret- 
ing the Institute them, and determining 

whether not they would attend was ac- 
cepted the Division Services for Crip- 
pled Children. 
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Ten mothers from outside metropolitan 
Chicago finally attended the Institute. Due 
circumstances which arose the family 
situations, there was considerable variation 
during the period preceding the Institute 
which individual mothers were attend. 
This meant that the case finding and visiting 
mothers had continue until the last few 
days before the Institute actually opened. 

Although the field nurses the Division 
did the interviewing the downstate fam- 
ilies, letters were sent the mothers, regard- 
less their localities, giving information 
about the Institute and necessary instructions. 
most cases, each mother received two let- 
ters spaced keep her interest and giving 
specific information the committee decided 
upon policies. and procedures. instances 
where the attendance the mother was de- 
termined upon after the first letter was sent, 
combination the two letters was sent. 

When the Institute opened twenty-one 
mothers and twenty children were attend- 
ance. All remained during the entire time the 
Institute was session. Another mother, who 
was unable attend for the entire week, was 
present with her husband during one day. 
One mother felt she was deriving much 
benefit from the Institute that, her request, 
her husband also came Jacksonville and 
attended the last two days. 


Living Arrangements 


The mothers and children were housed 
the kindergarten cottages the school, each 
mother and child having room together. 
Parents, children, and staff members had their 
meals together the main dining room, each 
mother sitting with her own child and super- 
vising his eating. addition bedding and 
other linens, the school provided daily laun- 
dry service for the mothers’ and children’s 
clothing. 


Program 


The program and daily schedule were 


planned provide group discussion with 
Miss Totman the playroom each morning 
and talk visiting speaker each after- 
noon. Time was also allowed for individual 
conferences between each mother and Miss 
Totman, the medical social worker, and the 
home counselor. Each child was tested the 
psychologist some time during the week, and 
the mother was present while this test was 
being administered. 

was thought advisable leave some time 
open the afternoons also for individual con- 
ferences between the visiting speakers and the 
mothers. This proved have been unneces- 
sary since the mothers felt hesitancy 


asking questions before the group the end 
each talk. 


Costs 


Inasmuch the personnel the Institute 
were almost entirely regular employees the 
State the various sponsoring agencies, the 
extra costs incurred consisted of: the fee paid 
the one person from out the State who 
served the staff; the traveling expenses 
the visiting speakers, who contributed their 
time; and the cost opening the School for 
the Blind one week earlier than would 
otherwise have been opened. 


Evaluation Mothers 


Shortly after the close the Institute 
letter and questionnaire (see Appendix 
were sent all mothers who attended. While 
was too soon for any mother able 
evaluate the extent which her attendance 
the Institute might benefit her child, was 
hoped that the questionnaires would elicit in- 
formation the mothers’ reactions the 
Institute whole and details the pro- 
gram and physical arrangements. 

Responses have, this time, been received 
from sixteen the twenty-one mothers who 
were present. Because severe illness, one 
was unable fill out the questionnaire. 

general, the mothers all expressed entire 
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satisfaction with the Institute and with one 
exception all felt that they had gained great 
deal from it. The criticisms which they made 
were about defects which had already been 
recognized the staff were minor things. 
Ten the mothers commented upon the 
that cribs beds with sides should, pos- 
sible, provided for the younger children, 
fact which was already known the staff. All 
were satisfied with the care which their chil- 
dren received. far the greater number 
mothers who answered were entirely satisfied 
with the eating arrangements and had sug- 
gestions regarding change. few who did 
suggest that possibly the children should eat 
different time the mother did out 
consideration for their personal conveni- 
ence, except for one who suggested might 
helpful watch the technics persons ex- 
perienced teaching blind children eat. 
Everyone expressed great satisfaction with the 
food served. 

All but four the mothers felt that the 
week was long enough, primarily because 
would have been difficult away from 
home longer. Most the mothers did not 
feel that the week was too strenuous, although 
three said they did. 

the matter individual conferences, the 
responses were about evenly divided. Only 
three requested more planned entertainment, 
most seemed feel that they preferred 
have their time free they chose. 

The group were entirely accord with the 
suggestion that the fathers should have 
opportunity attend the Institute. 

All except one expressed satisfaction with 
the information which they had been given 
prior the opening the Institute and did 
not feel anything else was necessary. That one 
person felt the mothers should have been ad- 
vised about the lack cribs. 

The most commonly expressed criticism 
the Institute was regard the overcrowded 
conditions the kindergarten room the 
early morning, situation which was felt 


equally unfortunate all the staff mem- 
bers. 

the matter what was the most valu- 
able part the planned program, there was 
more diversity opinion, which under- 
standable and probably due many factors, 
Many the answers said that “all was 
most valuable”, and considerable number 
those who answered thought the talks the 
visiting speakers were the most valuable part 
the planned program. Only two thought 
that there was too much repetition the 
program. The one thing which they seemed 
feel was lacking was more actual knowl- 
edge how get their children the 
various things which sighted children usually 
normal part their development. 

physical arrangement went, small cribs 
could provided for the younger children 
and possibly high chairs the dining room, 
the housing and eating arrangements were 
entirely satisfactory the mothers. 


Recommendations 


Upon the basis their experience with this 
first year’s Institute, the committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

More attendants than were provided this 
year care for the children during the hours 
when their mothers are occupied. These hours 
would subject change according pro- 
gram, but based this year’s experience 
would from 11:30 a.m. and from 
p.m.—about four hours day. order 
keep the overhead cost minimum and 
further public interest this program, 
particular, and all programs for handi- 
capped children general, attempt should 
made enlist volunteers for this work. 
The volunteers might recruited from 
among MacMurray College students spe- 
cial education, Girl Scout troops, the Advis- 
ory Board the Morgan County Unit the 
Division Child Welfare, the Rotary, Lions 
Kiwanis Clubs, and other local groups. 
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They should organized well ahead time, 
order that they will prepared carry 
through their responsibilities throughout 
the entire time that the Institute session. 
One person the volunteer group should 
designated them liaison person between 
the school and the group and should re- 
sponsible for seeing that the members her 
group are duty the correct time. This 
person should responsible the coordina- 
tor the Institute and should considered 
regular member the Institute staff— 
particularly she should attend staff meetings. 

Much more adequate social and medical 
information should secured children 
attending the Institute prior its opening 
that more individual help could given the 
mothers. 

Since, our case finding, located chil- 
dren whose mothers were eligible for 
tendance but who did not come, would 
possible for the agency which respon- 
sible for case finding interpretation next 
year start immediately recruit these per- 
sons. would appear that, with time enough, 


some responsible social health agency 


each community could found which would 
able supply some social history. not, 
the Division Child Welfare might asked 
secure the remaining histories. 

order that the staff members who are 
deal directly with the mothers and children 
the Institute have much pertinent informa- 
tion available before the Institute opens, 
the staff social worker, the psychologist, and 
the counselor who are participate the 
Institute should have joint conference prior 
its opening familiarize themselves with 
the content the medical and social histories. 

All members the staff, including the 
attendants and the housemothers, should 
have thorough orientation the purpose 
the Institute and the part which each 
them play. Only those members the 
staff who served the planning committee 
were fully aware the purpose the 1946 


Institute. should the responsibility the 
planning committee see that basic mini- 
mum information this subject sent 
them. 

least three staff meetings should 
held and attended all those who partici- 
pate the Institute. One these should 
immediately prior the opening the In- 
stitute, designed familiarize everyone with 
the final details program, daily schedule, 
and division responsibility. 

Another meeting, during the course the 
Institute, would make possible get con- 
tributions from all staff members for the eval- 
uation the Institute which has just ended 
and suggestions for possible follow-up im- 
provements for the next year. 

The probable need for such staff meetings 
was recognized the committee the 1946 
Institute, but they were not planned 
cient detail carried through with all staff 
members present. 

Careful interpretation the purpose 
and results the individual psychological 
tests should given the mothers during 
the time the Institute session. The com- 
mittee did not plan for such interpretation 
the 1946 Institute. This was serious omission, 
since understanding the testing process 
and its result important part parent 
education. 

The program should planned such 
way not include demonstration work 
the kindergarten rooms with group 
children until they have had opportunity 
become adjusted their new surroundings 
and the teachers have become acquainted with 
them. The difficulty experienced some 
the children adjusting their new environ- 
ment the first morning was disturbing 
some the mothers and gave unfortunate 
beginning that part the Institute pro- 
gram. 

Practical demonstrations, the type re- 
quested the mothers responding the 
questionnaire, should included the daily 
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program, using single child time. This 
child should selected carefully being 
ready for the activity—whether using 
utensils eating, learning put clothing 
including buttoning, progressing from ex- 
ploration manipulation toys—but not 
ready that too easily accomplished. Not 
only staff members should used demon- 
strators, but also mothers who have taught 
their children certain accomplishments. 

least two, and possibly three rooms 
should provided with play equipment for 
the teachers and recreation worker order 
separate the children into several groups ad- 
justed their varying levels ability and so- 
cial adjustment. One these rooms should 
set aside for demonstrations some the 
more advanced pupils development 
work with such toys blocks and tinker 
toys. This group should not exceed four 
number unless more than one person work- 
ing with the children. 

The plan having one room for the entire 
group children the 1946 Institute proved 
unsuccessful because the variations 
age and social adjustment among the chil- 
dren. 

More opportunity should given for 
outdoor play involving large muscle activities 
through such devices sand boxes, pails, 
shovels, wheelbarrows and carts loaded 
and pushed about, and through equipment 
which the child himself has some- 
thing, slides rather than swings. 

10) The addition regular nursery 
school teacher, either staff member for 
the entire week visiting speaker, 
should helpful the mothers, Ideally, this 
would person who has had experience 
regular nursery school which also accepts 
blind children. Such person would able 
give, out her own experience, some as- 
surance the mothers about the possibility 
and desirability association with sighted 
children. 

11) all possible, would highly 


desirable have each visiting speaker spend 
day, part day, visiting and observing 
the Institute order that might have 
clearer picture the purpose the program, 
some the problems confronting the 
mothers, and the type audience which 
address. 

12) drawing the program for next 
year, the planning committee might well con- 
sider having the talks the visiting speakers 
given the evening rather than the after- 
noon. 

This suggestion, rather than positive 
recommendation, based the fact that sev- 


eral mothers expressed themselves 


more relaxed and prepared listen the 
one speaker who, because train schedules, 


gave her talk the evening rather than the 


afternoon. 

13) recommended that the committee 
consider the possibility having the Insti- 
tute actually session over weekend and 
inviting the fathers attend this one two- 
day period. responding the query the 
questionnaire this subject, the mothers 
were unanimous their approval this sug- 
gestion. 


ScHEDULE 


A.M. 

Rising Bell 

7:30- 8:15 Breakfast 

g:00-11:30 Classes and Demonstrations for 
mothers 

During this time the children 

will supervised the kin- 
dergarten teachers and the rec- 


reation worker. 
P.M. 


12:15- 1:00 Dinner 
tween Mothers and Members 
the Staff 
2:00- 3:00 Talk Visiting Speaker 


4:00 Group Discussion and Ques- 
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tion Period Between Mothers 
and Visiting Speaker 
Individual 
tween the speaker and mothers 
may arranged, whenever 
possible, upon request. 


garten teachers will supervise 
the children’s naps and recrea- 
tion during this period 

4:00- Free Period 
The swimming pool will 
open from 3:30 4:45 daily. 
5:00- 6:00 Supper 
7:00 Planned Recreation Period for 
Mothers and Children 
7:00 Bed for Children 
8:00- Social Hour for Mothers 


Can you suggest any improvements the 
housing arrangements? 

Were you satisfied with the care your 
child received while was not with you? 


Have you any suggestions how this 


might improved? 

Would you have preferred have the 
children eat different time from the 
mothers? Why? 

Would you have preferred have the 
children eat the same time the 
mothers but separate tables, with at- 
tendants help them? Why? 

you think the food served was suit- 
able for the children? 


Can you suggest any ways which the 


10. 


12. 


19. 


20. 


arrangements for eating could have been 


you think the period the Institute 


was either too long too short? Why? 


Did you feel that the week was too stren- 


uous because you did not have enough 
time 

Would you have preferred have more 
individual conferences with staff mem- 
bers? 

Would you have preferred more planned 

you think would advisable 
request each father spend least one 
day the Institute possible ar- 
range this? 


you feel that you should have been 


given more information about the Insti- 
tute before your 


so, what sort information would have 


helped you? 


What you feel was the most valuable 


thing you gained from the Institute? 


What did you like the least about the In- 


What part the planned program did 


you find most 


you think there was too much repeti- 


tion the subject matter presented? 
What you think have been 
stressed more the staff the visiting 
speakers? 

Are there any subjects which were 
omitted which you think should have been 
included 

you have any further comments 
criticisms make regarding the Institute? 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS AID THE 
NEEDY BLIND 


EVELYN 


CoNSIDERABLE INTEREST Was aroused the 
article, “Some Observations Aid the 
Needy Blind,” which appeared the October 
issue the “Outlook for the Blind,” and 
therefore seems appropriate, six months later, 
examine the current reports assistance 
thé blind determine what, any, im- 
portant changes have taken place. 

this connection, should remem- 
that July, 1946 Congress enacted 
amendment the Social Security Act, 
increase the Federal reimbursement 
States for their programs aid the needy 
and old age assistance. Under the 
amended law, the Federal government will 
reimburse State for two-thirds the first 


son, and for one-half the remainder the 
funds behalf any one individual. Car- 
ried over into the State programs, this means 
that State can increase its maximum grant 
$45 without imposing any additional bur- 
den State funds. Most States have taken 
advantage this additional Federal aid 
raise their budgetary standards, especially 
respect food allowances. Because the 
time required re-compute individual bud- 
gets and, some cases, re-investigate need, 
the increased grants did not become effective 
immediately. December 31, 1946, how- 
ever, the change had been made suf- 
ficiently large proportion cases produce 


Miss Evelyn McKay director social research 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 


McKAY 


perceptible increase the average grants 
needy blind individuals. 

shown Table 76,623 individuals 
were receiving aid the blind December, 
1946 and the average grant was $36.79. This 
represents increase approximately 3.8 
per cent the number recipients and 
per cent the amount the average 
grant. 

Table also shows, for purposes com- 
parison, the average payments December, 
1946 recipients old age assistance. Here 
the effect the Federal amendment even 
more apparent and the average grant the 
aged, $35.31, represents increase 12.2 
per cent over the average grant June. 

Knowing this, not surprising find 
that nine states, the average payment 
the aged higher than the average grant 
the blind. Since widely recognized that 
the cost living higher for the blind than 
for seeing people similar circumstances, 
seems apparent that these nine States, the 
blind must have maintain lower standard 
living than their aged neighbors. 

Table shows the average monthly pay- 
ment the blind the various states ar- 
ranged order the amount the grant. 
general the respective rank the States 
not greatly different from what was 
June, 1946 but there are few notable ex- 
ceptions. New Mexico has risen from 36th 
place 18th, Idaho from 23rd gth, New 
Jersey from 14th, and Ohio from 
35th 32nd. the other hand some States 
have slipped down the scale—e.g. Colorado 
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TABLE I—payMENTs AID NEEDY BLIND AND OLD AGE 1946 
194 


STATE 
No. 
RECIPIENTS 

1,317 
6,210 
425 
139 
District Columbia......... 204 
2,525 
203 
1,917 
1,590 
1,429 
467 
1,135 
Minnesota.................. 942 
1,864 
366 
453 
New Hampshire............. 293 
New Mexico................ 272 
North Carolina.............. 2,706 
North Dakota.............. 123 
3,157 
2,214 
Rhode Island............... 123 
South Carolina.............. 1,107 
South Dakota............... 218 
172 
1,069 
West 859 
113 
2,880 
13,903 

CONTINENTAL 
,623 


AID THE BLIND 


AMOUNT 
PAYMENTS 


18,667 
34,443 

15,714 
5,557 
2,592 
8,740 
51,071 
43,218 
41,663 
16,743 
55,091 
17,012 
10,844 
61,000 
4,674 
106 ,636 
94,889 
4,774 


5,666 
400 
1,126 
552,706 


Figures derived from the Social Security Bulletin, February, 1947. 


AVERAGE 
PAYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 
AVERAGE 
PAYMENT 


$20.16 $18.50 
49.35 
20.48 
52.19 Calif 
41.47 
New 
28.17 20.10 Utal 
39.35 Wyc 
37.00 35.85 Mas 
18.83 15.69 
45.74 
39.07 Dist 
30.92 Min 
41.15 35.44 
34.24 Nev 
18.17 17.36 Tow: 
29.16 23.71 Mic 
33.21 Con 
32.37 Nev 
49.41 50.55 Pen 
40.24 35.81 
42.61 35.49 
23.58 17.10 
34.45 
41.25 Flo 
Col 
52.20 
22.54 15.94 
38.19 
33.78 
53.15 44.36 
38.81 36.39 
23.39 20.62 
19.74 
29.21 
51.49 
5,725 29.14 
40,197 62.13 
18,813 21.90 19.57 
45,710 34.92 34.88 
50.14 .60 
30.00 34.28 
41.70 
39.75 34.05 
$35.31 


Massachusetts.............. 
District Columbia 


South Carolina.............. 


North 
West Virginia............... 


AVERAGE 
PAYMENT 
1946 


$62.13 
58.48 
58.00 
53.15 
52.20 
51.49 
50.14 
49.41 
45.74 


Figures derived from the Social Security Bulletin, February, 1947. 
Figures from the World Almanac, 1946. 
Figures are for 1944. 
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TABLE MONTHLY PAYMENT RECIPIENTS AID THE BLIND’ 
COMPARED WITH PER CAPITA INCOME 


Capita 
ANNUAL 
INCOME 


$1,483 


859 
1,480 
1,295 
1,519 

998 
992 


STATE 
1,299 
987 
42.84 1,333 
Pennsylvania............... 39.75 1,171 
New Hampshire............. 882 


from 16th 27th, and Massachusetts from 
5th 8th place. 

Naturally the three States which provide 
financial assistance from State funds without 
Federal participation were not affected the 
amendment the Social Security Act. Their 
grants remained practically static while grants 
most the other states increased. 
result, Missouri which June ranked 33rd 
amount grant now 35th and Penn- 
sylvania which was formerly 12th now 
average grant. 

Table also presents the per capita in- 
come the states and their rank this re- 
spect. was the case June, there are 
many discrepancies found here. Ari- 
zona, now 2nd the amount its average 
grant the blind, 36th per capita in- 
come; Oklahoma although roth the size 


EYE BANK 


Extensive ophthalmic research which some 
day may enable many the blind see again, 
and will contribute greatly toward the pre- 
vention blindness, now under way the 
laboratory The Eye-Bank for Sight Restora- 
tion, Inc., its national headquarters, 210 
East 64th Street. 

Although one the principal objectives 
the research carried the present time 
the discovery method for the preservation 
corneal tissue over longer period time 
than hours, variety other problems 
the field ophthalmology are also being 
studied, according Dr. Herbert Katzin, 
who charge the laboratory. 

During the past year, the Eye-Bank has 
granted seven fellowships for research and six- 
teen scholarships for its training course the 
operation for the transplanting healthy 
corneal tissue blind persons who lost their 
sight because corneal defects. Dr. Katzin 
has been developing special teaching methods 
give surgeons the knowledge and skill re- 
quired for this delicate operation. 
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the grant, 38th income; while, the 
other hand Ohio although income 
only 32nd the amount the grant. 

There are course some hidden factors 
which affect these figures. Possibly one cause 
the discrepancies lies allowances for 
medical care, which vary greatly from state 
state. some states, the actual cost medi- 
cal care, including nursing care, included 
the grant. others, the blind recipient 
expected use the free and al- 
lowance made the grant for any other 
type service. Such differences State 
policy seem indicate need for more dis- 
cussion what constitutes 
standard living for recipients public as- 
sistance, and greater consideration the in- 
dividual’s right determine for himself his 
pattern life. 


Typical the research projects carried 
the Eye-Bank’s laboratory are studies 
improve the surgical technique corneal 
grafting and perfect photographic methods 
beta radiation treatment corneal scars; 
study the use physiological fibrin 
substitute for sutures, and development 
methods for transplantation the vitreous. 

The technique the corneal-graft opera- 
tion which taught and constantly perfected 
the Eye-Bank has attracted such world- 
wide attention that beginning serve 
institute for foreign ophthalmologists who 
wish specialize this field. Physicians from 
other countries who have come here and have 
had scholarships fellowships from the Eye- 
Bank include: Dr. John Blum, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Dr. Walter Kornbleuth the 
Hebrew University Jerusalem; Dr. Geni- 
niano Ocampo, Manila, Instructor Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat the Philippine Gen- 
eral Hospital; Dr. Yue, Fukien, China; 
Dr. Kuo, Shanghai, China; Major 
Dubash, Bombay, India. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Rabbi Aaronsohn 


Rabbi Michael Aaron- 
sohn, 337 pp. Cincinnati, Ohio: The John- 
son Hardin Company, $2.75. 

the chapter called “Brotherhood” 
Broken Lights, Rabbi Aaronsohn causes his 
blinded soldier World War speak 
follows: always keep before me, like talis- 
man, the divine thought implanted 
Mrs. Katherine Kelley, nurse Base Hos- 
pital No. France, October, 1918. For 
the extreme expression faith and 
hope the goodness all things. offer 
here because deem fitting climax 
words ‘Victory Over Blindness.’ Mrs. Kel- 
ley was directly responsible for the restoration 
sight scores men brought from the 
battlefield with eyes closed gas. There were 


one hundred and sixteen patients her ward. 
learned look upon Mrs. Kelley 
mother-ministering angel. 

“One day spoke her about the men who 
were going return America crippled and 
handicapped. imagined that our return 
society would fraught with many difficul- 
ties. did not know the magnitude our 
Government’s plans for the rehabilitation, re- 
construction, and restoration disabled sol- 
diers the ranks humanity. Then Mrs. 
Kelley told how kindly would re- 
ceived our countrymen. She described the 
opportunities awaiting us. She ended with 
these words: ‘It will labor love, Ser- 
geant, labor love your part and 

Broken Lights book with many inter- 
esting sides, but just now this its most in- 
teresting side, inasmuch the testimony 
World War soldier regarding his sacri- 
fice. Although the book work fiction, 
stated the foreword that the incidents 
recorded are authentic almost every detail, 
and the character Milton Stern virtually in- 
distinguishable from Rabbi Aaronsohn. 

The following facts are given out public 
information the jacket: 

Michael Aaronsohn was born Baltimore, 
Maryland. was graduated from the Uni- 
versity Cincinnati, and also ordained Rabbi 
the Hebrew Union College, 1923. 
World War although exempt from military 
service, served Sergeant-Major, 37th Di- 
vision, American Expeditionary Forces. 

National Field Representative the 
Union American Hebrew Congregations, 
traveled and lectured extensively the 
United States, and Canada. 

has held the office National Chaplain 
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with the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Veterans Foreign Wars, and the 37th Di- 
vision A.E.F. Association. veteran his 
outstanding work has been with the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

1937, representing the Jewish Ministry, 
was one three American clergymen 
called officiate the dedication Ameri- 
can war monuments, chapels and cemeteries 
France, Belgium and England. 

During the past decade has won Na- 
tional and international recognition ag- 
gressive champion the basic tax reform 
advocated the American social philosopher, 
Henry George. 

After reading Broken Lights difficult 
dissociate the above sketch from the life 
the hero Milton Stern. 

The choice fiction for medium seems 
derived from meticulous regard for the 
truth. Rabbi Aaronsohn the kind person 
who would not feel easy with autobiog- 
raphy containing conversations and incidents 
reproduced approximately. probable, 
however, that his novel nearer the truth 
than many works which are described non- 
fiction. 

The book not light reading. even 
curious way hard book, that hard book 
for anyone who really tries understand it. 
But for anyone who interested rehabilita- 
tion veterans, especially rehabilitation 
blinded veterans, sheds light where light 
needed. significant for instance that 
throughout Milton Stern again and again 
takes his bearings facts which people often 
consider “beyond” them, namely: the causes 
war and peace, attitudes and relationships 
the family nations, top flight and seem- 
ingly remote questions which seem above 
the common man until finds himself 
his stomach the mud with somebody shoot- 
ing him and realizes that people out 
sight are trying kill him. not generally 
appreciated that what goes the council 
tables the world has very definite effect 


adversely favorably the rehabilitation 
such men. 

safe say that blinded veterans more 
than most men are conscious that “no man 
island”, and what happens the other 
side the world everybody’s concern. 
Milton Stern (and apparently also 
Aaronsohn) this differs somewhat origin 
dating from childhood. The letters the 
young soldier are either those the 
soldiery days extraordinary gymnastic 
style the part older man, yet 
the social conscience revealed there 
difference between the man 1918 and the 
soldiering man has become. 

Non-coms with his particular 


earned for their grade name for being the. 


men who run the Army, most four-star 
generals will readily admit. Such non-coms 
have instinctive over-riding sense re- 
sponsibility not unlike that generals. 

sergeant-major Rabbi Aaronsohn was 
keen and complete man the Rabbi now 
is, and there indication the book that 
time has made him feel the sacrifice made 
was itself vain and foolish, despite the fact 
that looks with unmitigated 
certain eventualities which have turned others 
cynicism. find for instance such pas- 
sage the following: 

“Despised and rejected many his 
countrymen, the President the United 
States, notwithstanding, journeyed triumph 
Paris the middle December, 1918. 
came quixotically, inaugurate the millen- 
nium after the European Armageddon. 
came with clean hands and pure heart re- 
construct the political world according the 
pattern had received his Sinai. 
came, innocent child and gentle dove, 
confer with men subtle serpents, and 
deaf adders his reason.” 

There certain men who practice the- 
ology expert surgeons practice medicine 
kind saint’s gaity, lightheartedness which 
tougher than diamond. Thomas Campion, 
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the Jesuit, said have had this. gradually 
emerges Broken Lights such extent 
that the reader almost wonders the Broken 
Lights referred are not the broken lights 
passage where Milton Stern addresses the 
blind veterans with surgical humor which 
characterizes the blind veterans both wars. 

“Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Comrades,” Mil- 
ton began low, clear voice. 

“Here follows account how Ameri- 
can fighter was deprived physical vision. 
This story was told young woman, who 
was overly sympathetic. 

“Yes, Madam, was hit barrage. Oh, 
you wish know what barrage is? 
clothes line. happened was out walking 
late one night. Suddenly bumped into some- 
thing. was clothes line some French- 
woman had covered with her washing. Yes, 
that’s how lost sight. Oh, course, it’s 
too bad. No, didn’t sue the woman. sup- 
pose she was not blame.” 

This cheerfulness, often quite devastating 
people who are little acquainted with grief, 


the foot-hold more blinded veterans 


than any other mood the human mind. 

Col. Meek, 190 pp. New York, New 

York: Alfred Knopf, Inc. 

Fiction curiously suitable medium for 
describing the accomplishments practical 
psychology, and anyone interested the 
problems foot travel without sight, this 
book will considerable interest. 

Its point view that career officer 
and gentleman the marines, who also 
story writer and has written five other ani- 
mal books, and safe predict that con- 
siderable hue and cry will raised against 
him for kind old fashioned good taste 
which goes all through the book. some, 
will doubtless red-flag-at-a-bull affair, for 
instance, that Col. Meek’s marine expresses 


strong sudden feeling with the word 
“thunder”. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that the au- 
thor not afraid certain delicate subjects 
and the character clinging mother 
places more incisive than Philip Wiley 
“Momism”. The thought that woman 
could possibly talk she does immediately 
followed the thought many mothers do. 

Equally genuine Col. Meek’s description 
the hero’s wife who appears his natural 
and true salvation, which church, state and 
Seeing Eye, Inc., are merely aids, fact all 
three organizations would undoubtedly 
very ready admit. The book frankly 
praise the Seeing Eye, Inc., and gives 
better insight into its working than much 
the more formal literature the subject. The 
lessons orientation downtown Morris- 
town set forth the fact plainly that foot travel 
without sight science the same sense 
that equestration and fly-casting are sciences. 

very important and interesting quality 
the make-up good foot travelers set forth 
page 123, where the book says, “It was not 
for nothing that had been trained 
scout for Pacific warfare. There, knowledge 
that sort, the ability orient himself even 
drenching rain total darkness, often 
proved the differences and 
danger.” Daniel Boone kind effec- 
tiveness which contributes most the foot 
travel performance blind person rather 
than Einstein kind effectiveness. 

Pure science will have spend many con- 
secrated hours attending the problems 
blindness before will able have 
opinion some the questions which have 
been decided experience the course 
the last hundred years. and when methods 
training blind people are put under the 
microscope bit bit complete picture 
formed, very doubtful very much 
will found wrong with the methods the 
Seeing Eye, Inc. What the President calls 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


National Industries for the Blind has ar- 
ranged with concern obtain exclusive 
rights for the blind new leather pot- 
holder. The concern which owns this pot- 
holder has applied for patent rights it, and 
workshops group will have purchase 
certain minimum amount material 
retain these exclusive rights. National Indus- 
tries for the Blind has conducted test and 
near can determined the production 
should from six nine pot holders per 
hour depending the blind person. ap- 
pears ideal occupation for home 
workers shop occupational therapy. The 
tively arranged resemble checkerboard. 
The color combination that tan, brown 
and black. 

The leather will come all prepared for 
weaving. Each shipment will contain bun- 
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dles fifty bundle, one shade; 
shade; and bundles frames, fifty 
bundle. The potholders are made small 
frame which sells for $1.00. Additional frames 
may ordered, may built locally. 

Trial orders should made out Mill- 
man—131 Hudson Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, but mailed National Industries 
for the Blind, New York 
The minimum order for 500 sets, 
price 10¢ per set. After the first sample 
order, the minimum orders acceptable will 
for 1,000 sets. Terms: days, days 
Net. FOB Boston, Massachusetts. Production 
instructions will provided National 
Industries for the Blind for 
minimum sample orders. 

these exclusive rights are all based 
certain quantities which must purchased 
every quarter and definite quantity must 
placed for the original order, impera- 
tive that orders placed soon possible. 


DR. SWIFT DIES 


goes press, The Outlook for the 
Blind \earns with deepest regret the death 
May 27, 1947 Dr. Swift, who was 
for thirty-four years chief librarian The 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
longer notice concerning the late Dr. 
Swift will appear later issue The Out- 
look. 

Dr. Swift was for many years the author 
book reviews which appeared The 
Outlook and was also the author verse. 
was greatly respected among blind people 
and workers for the blind, both Canada 
and abroad. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


Carol Hughes, found Coronet for May, 
1947. This new retelling the life story 
Helen Keller has been prefaced with the 
words: “Not even the long sweep history 
has produced more inspiring and symbolic 
figure fortitude than Helen Keller, whose 
legendary achievements, from childhood 
maturity, have been recorded within the com- 
paratively brief span the times live in.” 

The Reader’s Digest for January, 1947, con- 
tains “The Most Unforgettable Character I’ve 
Met,” Anne Morrow Lindbergh. the 
story Edward Sheldon who, though crip- 
pled and blind, attained fame author 
and playwright. story the author’s 
friendship with the subject her article 


than life story the man himself. 


Dream Come True,” William 
Foster, the Journal Rehabilitation for 
April, 1947, the story blind boy 
Texas who made success beekeeping. 
present this blind beekeeper and his older 
brother are living their small thirty-one- 
acre farm and are successfully caring for 
190-odd hives, housing tens thousands 
bees who are industriously working for them. 

“The Restoration and Conservation Eye- 
sight Kansas,” Elsie Bronson, the 
Journal Rehabilitation for February, 1947, 
tells the first steps toward medical eye 
care program Kansas taken 1937 when 
the legislature passed the Kansas Social Wel- 
fare Act. November, 1937, the Division 
Services for the Blind was created and the 
program was started its way. 

“Experiment Camping,” Maurice 
Case, Recreation for March, 1947, the 


story Camp Lighthouse and its activities 
the summer 1946. Besides discussing the 
new venture, coeducational camping, the ar- 
ticle describes typical day camp for the 
first group campers (sixteen young ladies 
and fourteen young men). 

Stothers, and “Special Education Quebec 
and Maritime Provinces,” Percival, 
the Journal Exceptional Children for 
May, 1947, give facts and figures the edu- 
cation physically and mentally handicapped 
children the eastern part Canada. 
Ontario permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment day classes for the mentally handi- 
capped was passed 1910. These provisions 
were broadened auxiliary clauses the 
1914 session providing for day classes and 
residential schools for the physically and men- 
tally handicapped. Special education 
bec and the Maritime Provinces partly 
organized the Provincial Governments and 
partly through private and religious agencies. 

Hygeia for February, 1947, contains ar- 
ticle, “The Eyes Have It,” William 
Homer, Jr., discussing popular terms retro- 
lental fibroplasia, the eye disease which has 
been identified with premature children two 
six months after birth. 

“Whistling Art,” appearing 
Coronet for May, 1947, gives short story 
Fred Lowery, the blind whistler who has at- 
tained success this unusual field the 
radio and the concert stage. 


Social Worker: Let say child needs par- 
ents, preferably two. 
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Edited Alfred Allen, Secretary General 


CONCERNING DR. FRAMPTON’S TESTIMONY APPROPRIATION FOR 
BOOKS FOR THE ADULT BLIND* 


Monday, April 14th, 1947, hearing before the Sub-Committee the Committee 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Dr. Merle Frampton, Principal the New York In- 
stitute for the Education the Blind, offered lengthy statement services for the handi- 
capped connection with which opposed the request the Library Congress for 
increase the appropriation for books for the blind. 

The following passage quoted verbatim from Dr. Frampton’s testimony. 


APPROPRIATION INCREASE LIBRARY CONGRESS FOR TALKING AND 
TALKING MACHINES 


“Books for the Blind—Library Congress increase their appropriation requests from 
$500,000 $1,125,000. slated provide talking books and talking-book machines for the 
blind. There need for such large appropriation. 

“Now representative the blind presume you would expect talk 
favor $1,125,000. not. appropriate money for talking books and book machines 
for the blind. There such need for such appropriation. There need for staff 
proposed staff from members select books published and attend ad- 
ministrative work, employ two sound engineers and other technicians. 

“The requests are grossly over-exaggerated. need more than $150,000 for Braille 
books and the balance the original $500,000 could adequately take care new talking 
books and records. The Veterans’ Administration have their own appropriations for technical 
aids the blinded veterans. 

could continue listing many other similar situations throughout our whole service pro- 
gram for the handicapped. The ruthless waste, competition, overlapping from the past 
stration can only corrected careful analysis what needed.” 


View you will—as act God 
His infinite wisdom, the caprice Nature, 
even the fault man himself for not 
some cases taking better care himself— 
the fact remains that for some 230,000 Ameri- 
can men, women and children, the privilege 


and the joy eyesight are things talked 
about, dreamed about, but not 
theirs know and enjoy. These are the 
dwellers the Kingdom the Blind. 
For some, blindness total and irrevocable 
and devastatingly final the impediment 


*See Page 576 Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Bill for 1948—60043 Government Printing Office. 
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which fastens upon their spirit and upon’ 
their opportunity for rich, full life. For 
others, there remains tantalizing residue 
vision which whets their appetites and yet 
thwarts their every effort minimize the 
imposed their struggle toward 
useful, normal, self-contained 
pendent position the world which they 
are part. For all them, life best 
vicarious experience when measured terms 
the things which those who see ac- 
cept unthinkingly inseparable concomi- 
tants everyday living, matter whether 
have chosen the Strenuous Life the 
more prosaic existence which circumstances 
provide for the great majority. 

For something over 100 years, growing 
band men and women have concerned 
themselves with ways and means making 
life fuller, richer, and more satisfying ex- 
perience for our blind the United States, 
and have set their hands the plough 
create those patterns and designs for living 
the blind which will some measure help 
compensate them for their loss sight. 


these men and women are few— 


their numbers shrinking almost daily—who 
have devoted the major part their lives 
the cause which they have felt sense 
dedication. 

others, the inspiration those before 
them has presented challenge 
mightily the good cause which they, 
too, aspire dedicate their lives. And 
these the blind should and admit 
eternal gratitude for the opportunities for 
better living than were the lot the blind 
160 years ago, opportunities for education, 
for knowledge, for leisure, for sharing life 
its many shadings, its many moods, its in- 
finite changes. 

Foremost among the tools needed the 
task reconstructing the life the blind are 
books, and opportunity through reading 
capture and store rich treasures the 
mind, brought down through the ages 


scholars and artists: history, science, religion, 
philosophy, art, business and even nature. 
For the blind, even the magic the brush, 
whether Nature’s the painter’s, can come 
through books that even synthetically, life 
can rich experience. Those who would 
doubt this can hardly sustain those doubts 
after reflection upon the life 
Helen Keller. 

But Helen Keller and the rest the blind 
world must their reading from special 
kind book and serve their needs 
have, first the braille book and recent 
years, the Talking Book. All know 
these incalculably invaluable mediums 
communicating ideas and knowledge the 
blind, and perhaps the two very greatest 
treasures placed within their grasp. And be- 
cause know this, and because have 
believed this, and because have recog- 
nized that without aid books must inevitably 
remain beyond the reach most blind, 
have over the past 100 years worked for and 
pleaded for and succeeded winning 
public recognition the need for placing 
books the disposal the blind. Just the 
interest and the private philanthropy An- 
drew Carnegie were the seedlings from which 
has sprung the great public library system 
America, have the interests and the initia- 
tive workers for the blind placing books 
the hands the blind led public ac- 
ceptance this responsibility, and, eventu- 
ally, the granting funds the Library 
Congress provide nation-wide library 
service braille and Talking Books and the 
reproducing machines with which read 
Talking Books. 

Over the years, with the increasing output 
books all kinds, the Congress has been 
persuaded that their treasures should 
placed within the reach the humblest blind 
reader, and from time time has appropri- 
ated increasing sums from the Federal Trea- 
sury, the end that the service should ex- 
panded and improved and the blind made 
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the beneficiaries every opportunity possible 
for the mental and cultural and spiritual en- 
richment their lives. Thus, for the fiscal 
year 1947, there was appropriated the sum 
$500,000 provide embossed 
books and Talking Book machines, and 
maintain adequate repair service for these 
machines, many now more than ten years old 
and now before long susceptible the weak- 
nesses old age. Last year, response 
the urgings friends the blind, the Con- 
gress authorized increase the Federal 
appropriation, providing that hereafter the 
Library Congress might receive $1,125,000 
maintain and expand the service. other 
words, the Congress has now authorized 
annual Federal expenditure averaging slightly 
less than for each the adult blind, which 
less than the cost per year the average 
metropolitan Sunday newspaper. 

This was the generous will 531 members 
the 79th Congress the United States, 
single member which voted against this 
Act. High hopes were entertained for 
early expansion the library service, and for 
the gradual replacement obsolete, worn- 
out Talking Book reproducers, some thou- 
sands which had withdrawn from 
use, depriving their users their hard-won 
gains and—in many cases—of the only means 
reading they could employ, since braille 
had proved beyond their capacities. 

Workers for the blind had not foreseen, 
however, that there were flies the ointment 
that the 80th Congress might not grant 
the increased appropriation for books for the 
adult blind. Perhaps have not succeeded 
properly educating the Congress the 
loss the blind from this sort retrench- 
ment. This may because Congressmen are 
not all time the most accessible men. 

There appears above what can much 
less lightly excuse—testimony against the in- 
creased appropriation for this expanded 
brary service for the adult blind, presented 
professional our field who far 
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can learned has accepted without protest 
the Federal allotment embossed and Talk- 
ing Books for the blind students the resi- 
dential school for the blind which the 
principal, and whose voice not known 
have been raised against increased Federal 
appropriations for books for the education 
the youthful blind, against the last an- 
nual per capita Federal grant $21.43 for 
such purposes. the reader who may detect 
some inconsistency here, let him reflect that 
our good principal may believe that “con- 
sistency the hobgoblin little minds.” Let 
him persuaded that the children this 
residential school being passed the 
heritage the doctrine rugged individual- 
ism practiced their principal, who has 
rarely been known take counsel with his 
fellows the field work for the blind, 
preferring does the doctrine splendid 
isolation even matters about which 
knows practically nothing except synthetic 
pleasure such attracts moth flame. 

Those who have long fought for the 
passage Federal legislation securing the 
adult blind every possible advantage de- 
rived from adequate library service had 
better look our laurels. have believed 
that who work with the adult blind might 
know little better than those who work 
with children how best serve adult needs, 
and that should leave experts deal- 
ing with the young blind the proper guiding 
their destinies, perhaps should revise 
our thinking, and recognize that here among 
stalks giant mentality which has not 
received its proper recognition. For here 
man who cares nothing that has taken 100 
years win for the blind their present right 
the best books that enlightened peo- 
ple and understanding Congress have been 
willing make available them. 

Talking about expenditures for 
for the handicapped, Dr. Frampton says that: 
“What need this whole field services 
for the handicapped ‘Congressional Eu- 
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thenia League’, and this committee could 
well serve that league properly check 
present expenditures for existing services 
the handicapped. 

“Euthanasia both science and art, 
and the business budget making.” 

Here man who has great heart for 
the struggle win over blindness, who will 
pit the strong against the weak, who favors 
Congressional euthanasia for appropria- 
tions for the blind, which describes 
science and art, though the dictionary calls 
euthanasia mode inducing painless death. 
Here man who will unhesitatingly rush 
take the cudgels behalf our Fed- 
eral government when that government 
seems likely yield moment weak- 
ness generous impulse respond 
the importunings those whose interest 
the enrichment the lives our adult 
blind. Here professional “Answer Man.” 

The need for the funds asked can amply 
demonstrated, the Doctor’s 
withstanding. was said the outset, there 
are some 230,000 Americans without sight, 
furnish reading service for whom the Fed- 
eral Government has provided through the 
Library Congress approximately 23,000 
talking machines—roughly one machine for 
every tenth blind person—which were manu- 
factured W.P.A. project. The immediate 
was greatly increased reading group 
from among the ranks the blind, many 
whom cannot not care rely solely 
upon braille books, which for large numbers 
calls for physical mental strain more 
than offsetting the pleasure derived from 
Shall now arbitrarily limit the 
readers Talking Books one every 
ten our blind population? Shall this 
way condemn our blind any such form 
illiteracy? Surely can afford more 
generous. And concede that can, 
would too much ask that seek 
double the present number readers, 
providing through the Library Congress 
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another 23,000 machines for some the 
many waiting enjoy the privilege their 
use? this, even pre-war prices, 
would entail expenditure equal en- 
tire year’s apropriation authorized the 
79th Congress—and should remembered 
that prices today are not pre-war levels. 
Happily, the Division for the Blind the 
Library Congress working toward such 
goal. was also stated earlier, many 
the machines provided through the Li- 
brary Congress are now more than ten 
years old, and either obsolete such bad 
condition make expenditure further 
funds for repairs economically wasteful. 
Faced with the alternatives withdrawing 
such machines from use and thus further 
limiting the number blind readers, 
diverting the replacement such ma- 
chines funds intended for expanded ser- 
vice, the Library has felt obliged hold the 
gains made providing new machines 
replace those withdrawn from use. But 
should satisfied merely hold the 
status quo? Surely should remedy such 
situation. Congress thought last year, 
and authorized increased appropriation 
for that purpose. 

The production talking books 
pensive. even the present very limited 
editions furnished the regional branches 
the Library Congress, serve the read- 
ing needs the one blind person ten pro- 
vided with government owned machine, 
quick calculation based the costs for 
titles selected random indicates that the 
average Talking Book cost $3,000 produce. 
will thus readily understood thought- 
ful people why are provide ade- 
quate service, including braille books, Talk- 
ing Books, Talking Book Machines and 
their maintenance, every dollar the 
requested and authorized the 79th 
Congress, will needed. 

has been said that fools rush where 
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angels fear tread. our part would 
seem that the time has come for cease 
our role angels and for rally the 
support this increased appropriation for 
books for our adult blind. 

And perhaps should suggest the good 
Doctor that leave those with bigger 
hearts and wiser heads the responsibility for 


coping with the needs the adult 
who today stand greater need 
attention and solicitation than 1935, when 
advocated establishing them restricted, 
self-contained communities, shut off from 
the world about them such manner 
suggest that they should treated 
social and economic lepers. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Over hundred bills proposing new legis- 
lation relating the blind were introduced 
this first post-war year state legislative 
sessions, most which have now adjourned. 
Reports however, are incomplete for all states 
this writing, but article scheduled for 
October publication giving commentary 
changes and developments together with 
summary such laws for each state. Thus 
far, the following bills have been reported 
approved: 


ARIZONA 
114, amends eligibility requirements 


for aid needy blind dropping age 
requirements. 


CALIFORNIA 


134, Increases the maximum amount 
aid payable needy blind from $60 
$65 per month. 

135, Increases the maximum amount 
aid payable partially self-support- 
ing blind from $60 $65 per month; 
income under $800 per annum not 
considered for any purpose. 


DELAWARE 

Requires health and social agencies, 
physicians and nurses report Com- 
mission for the Blind information con- 
cerning new cases blindness; defines 
blindness standard terms 

Increases the maximum amount 
aid payable needy blind from 


$45 per month; provides for desig- 
nation ophthalmologists examine 
applicants and recipients; requires appli- 
cant examined; medical treat- 
ment prevent blindness restore sight 

ance whether not applicant blind 
defined act; lowers residence require- 
ment one year. 


INDIANA 


147, Revision Act establishing new 
state agency for the blind known 
Board Industrial Aid and 
tional Rehabilitation for the Blind, con- 
sisting Board Trustees the Indi- 
ana School for the Blind; provide 
general and rehabilitation services the 
blind, but not conflict with assistance 
program under State Department 
Public Welfare; old act repealed. 
MARYLAND 

146, Provision for payments 
pense money blind deaf students 
attending schools, colleges 
versities. 


NEBRASKA 


69, Amends aid needy blind law: 
absence from the state because im- 
paired health not affect length resi- 
dence; recipient not 
patient public hospital receiving 
other forms public assistance. 
WHITING 
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APPLIANCES FROM THE TECHNICAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. THE SCHOLER WOOD- 
MARKING GAUGE, WHICH ALSO SERVES SCUARE; THE FOOTRULE, GRADUATED 
SIXTEENTHS INCH; AND TWO MODELS INTERVAL TIMERS. THE TIMERS ARE 
ESPECIALLY POPULAR WITH HOUSEWIVES, PHYSIO-THERAPISTS AND DARK ROOM 
ERS. THEY ARE NOW AVAILABLE THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
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the Technical Research Department 


Carvinc One the earliest problems 
encountered this department was that 
satisfactorily carving roasts. knife has finally 
the market which goes part way to- 
wards solving Known the Miller 
Knife, this device has plastic handle, 
inch stainless steel blade patented design 
said require sharpening, and stainless 
steel wire guide which may adjusted for 
various thicknesses slice simply pushing 
the proper location. Tests have shown 
that this knife works well with bread, vege- 
tables, cheese, salami, and all boneless roasts, 
well those which are cut with the 
grain, such leg lamb, etc. works mod- 
erately well with hams, but would probably 
require practice. The knife easy clean. 
Postpaid, $1.05. 

The most legible 
clinical thermometer yet appear has just 
reached America from Switzerland; however, 
far too expensive for any but professional 
people—$17.50, plus postage. Should there 
any considerable number orders, this price 
will reduced four dollars. not yet 
being offered the totally blind, but for those 


who have been able use the magnifier, 


may prove satisfactory without any adapta- 
tion. would necessary run the risk 
destroying sample determine whether 
adaptation for the totally sightless possible. 

Employing the thermocouple principle, this 
model has dial approximately inch 
diameter with scale covering better than 
300 angular degrees and range from 
108 degrees Fahrenheit. The needle, which 
very delicate, does not register until button 
pressed, after which holds that reading 


until the button pulled out. Pulling out the 
button immediately returns the pointer 
zero, eliminating the need “shake down.” 
The thermometer has stainless steel stem, 
about inches long and 5/32 inches 
diameter. designed for use either orally 
rectally. equipped with unbreak- 
able crystal, and fits very neatly under the 
magnifier. carries two-year guarantee and 
said just about completely resistant 
breakage. supplied with white plastic 
carrying case, equipped with pocket clip. 
The White-Merrill-Jones 
Company Detroit has recently announced 
male electric plug which fixture wire 
may attached without screwdriver. 
only necessary strip off the first half inch 
insulation from each conductor, twist the 
strands each conductor together, separate 
the insulation the two conductors for an- 
other quarter inch. With coin, slotted plug 
between the prongs turned counterclock- 
wise and the two leads are inserted into the 
other end the plug. plastic separator 
guides the conductors into the proper open- 
ings, after which the coin used turn the 
slotted plug clockwise direction. This se- 
curely anchors the wires. The plug Under- 
writer Approved and said heat less than 
any other where the wires are not directly 
soldered the prongs. Made plastic, 
1-5/16 inches, this plug will withstand 
the full weight 220 pound man without 


breaking. Postpaid, three for 50¢. 


largest manufacturers now production 
spring dial scales the hanging types. These 
have inch dial, double-faced, with five 
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pound scale and pound capacity (three 
revolutions the pointer). Dials will 
brailled before assembly. Various types pans 
are available. This scale ordinarily markets 
for over $55.00, but the manufacturer hopes 
allow blind users have for around 
$35.00, plus shipping charges. Further details 
will supplied request. 

Ham Requests are beginning 
come from abroad for the names and call 
letters practising radio amateurs. Send full 
details bands, schedules, etc. There 
great need for mutual aid this 

Tire Pressure limited supply 
dial type tire pressure gauge has been se- 
cured. The open part the face measures 
inches diameter. The scale, covering 
about 300 angular degrees, black with white 
figures. The range 120 pounds. but- 
ton the side, when pressed, returns the 
pointer zero. One sample has been brailled, 
and should prove fairly satisfactory with 


proper precautions and some practice its 
use. For those who can use the magnifier, 
can read without adaptation. The price 
this pre-war instrument $2.00 postpaid, un- 
adapted; and $2.50 postpaid, with the braille 
dial. 

ANOTHER Cooker. Some nice fea- 
tures are included new model pres- 
sure pan known the Scalomatic. This dif- 
others that has easily adjust- 
able pressure-setting device which notched 
five, ten, and fifteen pounds. has handles 
each side and locked shut turning 
two knobs. may “vented” while under 
pressure; that is, cold water needs 
run over it. While tests are under way, this 
but prospective buyers may wish investigate 
this model among the others. Its price, includ- 
ing separators and trivet, fair traded 
$13.95. Available your local stores. 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FouNDATION FOR THE INc. 


nonprofit corporation) 


West Street, New York 11, 


corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


the sum 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 
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One the most significant contributions received 
the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital its fund- 
raising drive, was check for $107.57 from the blind 
and sighted workers The Industrial Home for 
the Blind, 520 Gates Avenue. 

letter accompanying the gift, Peter Salmon, 
Executive Director the Home, gave the reason 
for this contribution, saying: 

“When the story the imminent needs the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital appeared the 
press, many our blind men, remembering your 
services them, asked forward their small 
contributions you despite the fact that most 
them have been working only part time for the past 
several weeks. There doubt that our gift would 
have been greater conditions were different. 
enclosing our check for $107.57 and sincerely hope 
that this contribution will spur the community 
greater efforts your behalf. 

“We owe profound debt gratitude the 
3rooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital for its warm and 
friendly cooperation the many years before the 
establishment our own medical department. 
Going back the earliest Social Service entries 
our files, find that all the eye examinations, 
treatments, diagnoses, surgery and care for all 


our men were taken care cheerfully and without 
charge your clinic.” 


New York Association for the Blind—During 
1946, 4,098 blind men, women, and children took 
advantage the free services offered the 
Lighthouse the New York Association for the 
Blind, according the report presented Eli 
Whitney Debevoise, president the association, 
its annual meeting, which took place April 
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During 1946, 466 new blind persons were added 
the register; the direct payments for wages, 
sidies, carfares, and guiding reached the sum 
$219,304.66; and contributions received from 
contributors totaled $223,000. 


New York Guild for the Jewish 
ence Starr, graduate the University 
cago School Social Service Administration, hag 
been appointed Director the Social Service 
partment the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind. 

addition administering the work the 
partment and enlarging the scope its services for 
the adjustment blind people through 
tion the individual’s needs relation his family 
and the community, Mrs. Starr will also devote her 
efforts the study and development program 
help blind children adjust living and taking 
part community interests and family life. 


North Carolina—The General Assembly 
state North Carolina its last session increased 
appropriations for the State School for the Blind and 
Deaf Raleigh, Salary increases have 
proved, ranging from The total 
ber full-time employees has been increased 
130 145. Most the additional employees 
for custodial care and for the maintenance and 
eration the buildings. One the far-reaching 
improvements approved the General Assembly 
was the extension the school term from 
months. The long-term budget will become 
fective the next school year. The total 
budget has been increased from $237.000 $316,008 
from 1947 1948. 
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